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Nearly one-fifth of Euripides' total output has survived: a record for a Greek tragedian and a 
remarkable fact if one stops to reflect that these texts had to be copied and recopied by 
hand for 1900 years before they reached the comparative safety of print. In his own time 
Euripides was a writer who aroused strong feelings, both for and against: by shocking, 
teasing and unsettling his audiences he tried to make them think critically, which was not 
always comfortable; but later generations found his 'modernity' and subversiveness easier 
to cope with and rated him higher than Aeschylus or Sophocles. Of the plays that have come 
through to us some were popular classics in late antiquity, periodically revived on stage and 
used as the ancient equivalent of set books in schools, while others were less famous and 
have survived more or less by accident. 

Through one of the many quirks in this long process of transmission our surviving text of the 
Bacchae , which we know was one of Euripides' most celebrated plays, has been damaged 
on its way: in two places near the end a whole section of a speech or dialogue has dropped 
out. We can tell roughly when this happened and even guess how. The text was still 
complete as late as the twelfth century A.D., because an anonymous Christian who 
composed a play called Christ in his Passion (Christus Patiens) borrowed extensively from 
the Bacchae for his own play, using whole lines from the story of Pentheus torn apart by 
maenads to describe the sufferings of Christ - a procedure which might have surprised even 
Euripides. By the fourteenth century the damage had been done: the losses are already 
evident in the manuscripts copied at that date which still survive in modern libraries. 

The easiest explanation of how the text became defective is that the Bacchae was the last 
play in a volume, and that the volume was unbound: the first few and last few pages of a 
paperback - or medieval equivalent - are the ones most easily damaged. Probably one or 
two pages were detached and lost, leaving scholars with the job of filling the gaps as well as 
they could. As it happens, reconstructing the lost passages is more than a mildly interesting 
detective operation: it raises issues of real importance for our understanding of the play. I 
shall concentrate here on the first of the gaps, which occurs well on in the final scene. 

Agave and Pentheus 


Agave, the mother of the young king Pentheus, has come back from what to her has been a 
profoundly thrilling experience on the mountainside: she has been up there in the wilds 



with a band of Theban women, taking part in ecstatic worship which has culminated in the 
hunting down and tearing apart of a young lion, and now she is bringing home the 
creature's head as her trophy. Or so she believes. In fact, as the Chorus and the audience 
can see, it is her own son's head that she carries, and Agave is in a state of mad delusion, 
induced by Dionysus himself because she and her sisters rejected the story of his divine 
birth. Pentheus, too, has rejected the god and has paid the horrendous penalty of death and 
dismemberment. 

Agave is soon joined by her father Cadmus and his attendants, who carry the remains of 
Pentheus, carefully gathered together and brought down from the mountain: 

CADMUS: Follow me, servants, carrying the sad 
weight of Pentheus; bring it here, in front of the palace. 

I am returning with his body after laborious and endless 
search: it was torn to pieces in the glens of Cithaeron, 
and I found nothing in the same place, but it all lay 
scattered in the tangled woods. (1216-21) 

In a scene of intense pathos Cadmus gradually brings Agave back to her senses and helps 
her to understand what it is that she is holding. Agave now needs to discover how Pentheus 
was killed and to find out what has happened to the rest of his corpse. Lines 1298-1300 
seem to be leading up to a dramatic climax in which she laments over the dead Pentheus 
and returns the head to the body. They run like this: 

AGAVE: And the beloved body of my son, where is 
it, father ? 

CADMUS: Here - I am bringing it. I searched it out 
with difficulty. 

AGAVE: Is it all fitted together in decent fashion, 
limb to limb? 

But there is no answer from Cadmus, no lamentation on Agave's part, and no indication of 
what she does with Pentheus' head, in our text as it stands. 

A gap in the puzzle 

This must be where we meet the first gap: we have evidence from elsewhere, partly from 
lines quoted in the Christus Patiens and particularly from a resume of this scene in the work 
of a third century A.D. rhetorician called Apsines, that Agave did lament over her son's body, 
and the speech of Cadmus that follows in our text (1302ff) sounds like a sort of funeral 



oration, praising the good qualities of the young king, which would come appropriately after 
the lamentation. This is how Apsines summarises the missing sequence: 

In Euripides Pent he us' mother Agave, recovered from her madness and recognising 
that it is her own child who has been torn to pieces, accuses herself and arouses pity. 

Euripides succeeds in arousing pity for Pent he us like this: his mother, holding each of 
his limbs in her hands, laments them one by one. 

Does what Apsines says imply that the putting together, piece by piece, of Pentheus' body 
was recalled on stage, with Agave picking up and addressing each part in turn? Many critics 
have been very uneasy with this idea of putting together the pieces (W. S. Barrett called it a 
'grisly jigsaw 1 ) and have wanted to limit the stage action to the minimum just the 
replacement of Pentheus 1 head on his body. But it would be a mistake to think we can 
decide on grounds of taste - our taste - what an ancient Athenian audience would and 
would not have accepted. What strikes us as grotesque sensationalism might have seemed 
perfectly serious and proper to them. Could the emphasis on the piecing together of 
Pentheus have had some function not immediately obvious to us? 

Three other scenarios 

One way of answering this question is to think of and rule out alternative scenarios. Three 
possibilities suggest themselves. The body could have been lost, the pieces irrecoverably 
scattered on the mountainside and never put together at all. Or it could have been eaten by 
the maenads: in Dionysiac worship, after all, the sparagmos (tearing apart) was regularly 
followed by omophagia (eating raw), and Agave in her madness invites the Chorus to 'share 
the meal' when she comes back from her 'hunt' (1184). Or it could have been reassembled 
only in part: Seneca's Phaedra ends with a scene in which Theseus laments over the dead 
Hippolytus, whose broken body is never completely put together. In this play emphasis is 
repeatedly laid on the impossibility of full recomposition: the Chorus, for example, recognise 
some of the pieces, but exclaim 'How large a part is still lacking to our tears' (1261), and 
Theseus is perplexed as he tries to reassemble the fragments: 

What is this shapeless, ugly piece, with wounds on every side? I do not know what 
part of you it is, but it is a part of you. Here, set it here: not in its own but in a vacant 
place. (1267-9) 

Even after he has given instructions for the preparation of the funeral fire he tells his 
servants to go out and look for stray pieces of the body. 



We know that the first two of these options were definitely not chosen by Euripides, and 
there are strong reasons for thinking that the third would not have suited him either. 
Cadmus' words as he returns with the remains that he has carefully collected (quoted 
above), and Agave's concern to know whether they have been properly put together, seem 
to be leading to a scene in which Pentheus is restored to the status of a human being 
receiving his due of mourning - no longer a wild beast or a mass of shapeless fragments. 
There has been a time for such horror, which has been lavishly expressed in the messenger's 
speech in such lines as 1135-6: 'And all the women had blood-stained hands as they played 
ball with the pieces of Pentheus' flesh'. But what is needed now is an emotional and ritual 
context in which Cadmus' 'funeral oration' praising Pentheus as king and grandson will seem 
appropriate. And the extraordinary dramatic potential of the main stage property, the head, 
must be exploited. 

The 'funeral' of Pentheus 

Perhaps we should see the reassembling of Pentheus, and particularly the return of the 
head to the body, as a gesture of reintegration, the only one that the play offers: 
reintegration in terms of ritual order, not as any kind of promise of regeneration or as any 
kind of solution to the problems posed by the play, but important for the response it makes 
to the overwhelming horror of what has happened. Human beings, the Bacchae suggests, 
are at the mercy of forces inside nature, and inside themselves, that are liable to destroy 
them; the only means they have of coping with such violence is through the institutions of 
society, which depend on carefully observed ritual action. Perverted, this can be disastrous, 
as when the women on the mountains tear Pentheus apart, but it can also provide the 
context for expressing the essential values of human society in the face of suffering and 
death. 

Giving Pentheus the right funeral is enormously important. Here, although Agave as her 
son's murderess is presumably excluded from the burial rites and soon will be banished 
from Thebes by Dionysus, she can take part in the crucial lamentation, so that what happens 
on stage marks the beginning of Pentheus' funeral, which Cadmus will complete. At the very 
end of the play we should imagine Cadmus and his attendants moving off with the bier. 

Dionysiac ritual 

There is a further point to be made about the reassembling of Pentheus and what it could 
have meant. In Euripides' time Dionysus was worshipped in rites of all kinds, including the 
one in which the women roamed the mountains (in a probably much tamer version of the 
activities described in the Bacchae ), as well as in festivals in which the main focus was on 
wine, as in the Anthesteria, or on dramatic performances, as in the Dionysia and Lenaea. But 
he was also by this time the centre of a mystery cult, like that of Demeter at Eleusis. We are 



left guessing about many of the details because mysteries were by definition secret, but so 
far as we can tell, in some versions of the myth that formed the basis of the cult the child 
Dionysus was dismembered, and his limbs were collected by his mother so that he could be 
brought back to life; and the initiands probably experienced some pattern of ritual that 

mimicked this death and rebirth. Now Pentheus may indeed be the opposite of the true 

initiate - as the god's enemy who is not reborn - but this story could have been felt to have 

more significance the more closely it echoed the mystic story of Dionysus. 

Of course we have no means of telling how large a proportion of the audience would know 
enough about the Dionysiac mysteries to see the play in mystic terms, that is, as offering 
some special reassurance to those who were in closest touch with Dionysus' power. To 
many modern readers the Bacchae seems peculiarly frightening, with its emphasis on the 
implacability of Dionysus towards the human beings who have offended him. Our sense of 
the matter is likely to be that oil the people involved suffer far worse than they deserve , 
and that the main point is the cruelty shown by the god. 

Nothing can reduce the sense of tragic loss conveyed by the end of the play, as Agave says 
farewell to her father and prepares to go into exile, but Greek religious thinking could 
accommodate gods who were both destructive and benign (Euripides' Dionysus calls himself 
'most terrible and most gentle' 861). Even if the mystic reference is only a glancing hint and 
very far from being the main focus of the tragedy, at least it can perhaps offer us some sort 
of clue when we try to understand how the Bacchae could be composed for performance at 
a festival expressly designed to honour Dionysus. 
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